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Translated from the French, 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 


ISLA MISM. 


The Arabs are undoubtedly one of 
the most ancient people of the universe, 
and have, perhaps, more than any other 
race, faithfully preserved their charac- 
ter, manners, and independence, From 
the earliest ages, divided by wandering 
tribes in the country, or united in cities, 
submissive to warlike chiefs and magis- 
trates of their own faith, never have they 
been subject to the dominion of stran- 
gers. ‘The Persians, the Macedonians, 
and the Romans have attempted in vain 
to subjugate them; their sceptre was 
broken against the rocks of Nabathecus.* 

Vain of his origin, which he traces up 
to the patriarchs—proufl, that he has 
been able to defend his liberty, the Arab, 
in the depths of his deserts, regards all 
other nations as troops of slaves, gather- 
ed at hazard, for the pleasure of their 
masters. 

Brave, sober, and indefatigable, inu- 
red from infancy to the most severe la- 
bours, fearing neither hunger, thirst, nor 
death, this nation needed only a man, 
to become the mistress of the world. 

Mahomet appeared, and all those ta- 
lents with which nature blesses her fa- 
vourites were his: valour, wisdom, elo- 
- "quence and grace—Mahomet possess- 
ed all those gifts which impose and en- 
tice. Among nations the mostenlight- 
ened, Mahomet would have been a great 
man—among a people ignorant ad fana- 
tic, he must have been—he wis a pro- 
phet. 

Until the time of Mahomet,the Ara- 
bian tribes, surrounded by Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Idolators, had made 2 su;cr- 
stitious mingling of all these cificrent 





* Ancient name of the Arabs, 
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religions with that of the ancient Sabeans; 
they believed in ‘genii, in-demons, and 
in sorcerers; they adored the stars and 
sacrificed to idols. After having medi- 
tated until the forty-fourth year of his 
age, in solitude and silence, upon the 
new dogmas which he wished to esta- 
blish, and having seduced or persuaded 
the superior of his own family} which 
was the first among the Arabs, Maho- 
met suddenly preached a new, religion, 
opposed to all those which were known 
before, and calculated to inflame the ar- 
dent genius of his countrymen. “ Cnil- 
dren of Ishmael,” he said to them * I 
bring you the religion which your father 
Abraham, Noah, and all the patriarchs 
professed. There is but one God—he 
calls himself the merciful; worship him, 
be benificent to the friendless, the slave, 
and the captive—be just towards all men, 
justice is the sister of piety—pray and 
do alms; your recompence shall be to 
dwell in the delicious gardens of para- 
dise, where murmur limpid streams, 
where you shall find wives ever ,beauti- 
ful, ever young, and ever enamoured of 
you. Combat the faithless and impious, 
with valour and confidence, and pursue 
them to victory, until they shall embrace 
Islamism or pay you tribute. Every sol- 
dier, dying in battle, shall immediately 
enjoy the treasures of God. The cow- 
ard cannot prolong his life; the instant 
which the angel of death shall strike is 
marked in the book of the eternal. 
These precepts, announced in a lan- 
guage, rich, figurative, and majestic; em- 
bellished with the charms of verse, prey 
sented from an angel, by a prophet, who 
united the qualities of the warrior, the 
poet,, and the legislator, to a people of 
all the world, the greatest admirers of 
the marvelous, of voluptuousness, of va- 





¢ Whe Cohishirites, the guardians of the temple of 
Caaba. 





lour and poesy, could not fail of finding 
disciples: Mahomet had a vast number 
of followers, and persecution increased 
them. His enemies forced the apostle 
to fly from Mecca, his native place, and 
to take refuge in Medina. This became 
the epoch of his glory at the hegira of 
the Musslemans. 

From this moment Islamism spread 
like a torrent in Arabia and Ethiophia. 
In vain the different tribes of Idolaters 
and Jews met to defend their ancient 
religions; in.vain Mecca armed her sol- 
diers against the destroyer of her gods— 
Mahomet, sword in hand, dispersed 
their armies, destroyed their cities, par- 
dored the conquered, and attached to 
hk. ceuse, by his clemency, his genius 
and his talents, the people whom he had 
conquered. 

Legislator, pontiff, chief of the Ara- 
bian tribes, master of an invincible army, 
respected by the sovereigns of Asia, 
adored by a powerful nation, seconded 
by captains who had, under him, become 
heroes, he was about to march against 
Heracleus, when he died at Medina, of 
the consegence of poison, which had 
been administered to him by 2% young 
girl of Khaibar. 

Mahomet was not that monster of cru- 
elty which some writers have represent- 
ed him; he almost invariably pardoned 
the conquered, and even those who were 
his personal enemies. Caab, the son of 
Tohair, who had been one of his most 
violent enemies, and by whom he had 
been banished, had the courage to make 
his appearance in the mosque of Medi- 
na, atthe moment whertthe prophet was 
preaching to the people. Caab recited 
some verses, that he had made in praise 
of the prophet; Mahomet heard him 
with transport, embraced him, and, ta- 
king his mantle from his own shoulder, 
laid it upon Caab. 
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PEDLAR....NO. XV. 


The following is the conclusion of the 
letters on the subject of education; a 
subject of such vital importance should 
not be considered unworthy of thought. 
The present system of schooling is un 
doubtedly glefective, and it becomes the 
duty of every citizen to endeavour to 
awaken those, whose business it is to 
effect a radical reformation. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 


It is the peculiar genius of our go- 
vernment to encourage abilities; but 
those must be carefully directed, or they 
will be of more injury than service; ta- 
lents for enterprise, of any nature, are 
not hereditary—they are as likely to be 
found in the cottage as in the palace; 
but what avail talents without a know- 
ledge for application. I believe it will 
be generally acknowledged, that supe- 
rior gifts of nature, have only served to 
render the possessor ridiculous, unless 
improved and chastened by education; 
but I feel that argument is not required 
to prove the utility and necessity of 
education. It must be apparent to every 
one, that it is an indispensible requisite 
to the support or enjoyment of freedom. 
By education, I do not mean a mono- 
poly of learning, but rather a diffusion 
of its blessings through every grade; it 
may not enrich every possessor, but it 
will prepare his feelings for an enjoy- 
ment which riches alone, could newer 
bring. 

The mass of the vicious, in every 
country, is composed of the illiterate. 
In moments of idleness, the ignorant 
man has no resources for the occupation 
of his mind, and he easily becomes a 
dupe to vice: and give us but vice enough, 
and we are prepared for slavery. 

In pointing out to you some of the 
errors in the system of education pur- 
sued in this state, I have endeavoured 
to hint at some method of improvement. 
My time has not allowed me to enter 
into details as far as I wished, and my 
remarks will of course, be considered 
rather as hints, than rules which should 
be followed. 

Against charity schools for children, 
I have spoken freely; for, in addition to 
the evils of which I have spoken, of 
their creating, they have a tendency to 
encourage the present miserable mode 
of:schooling. If there were no schools 
for the children of the poor, nor any 
separate provision made for them, some- 
thing like the system at which I have 
hinted, might be adopted; but while 
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there are a few, whose exertions are 
bent towards disseminating the seeds of 
learning—who, indeed, are indifferently 
furnished themselves—those, whose 
standing in life would give importance 
to their actions, or whose vote might 
open the streams of learning, are con- 
tent to see their own children receiving 
the advantages of education, without 
thinking of those whose offspring must 
remain in total igncrance, or receive a 
partial light from the hand of charity. 

To what motive is such a course of 
conduct imputed in England? To a 
wish to keep the lower class in a state 
of ignorage, that they may be the more 
easily enslaved. | 

I have previously mentioned, that in- 
dividuals havé done much towards in- 
structing the poor. I would not detract 
from the merit of these worthy men; 
they have done much towards enlighten - 
ing the ignorant of our suburbs; they 
have, indeed, lit a partial gleam upon 
their minds, and the fruit 1s abundant 
and rapid; they have spent much money 
and time; they have almost wearied 
themselves in well-doing: but, all this 
might have been saved—time and mo- 
ney might have been employed in other 
channels. If they had instructed their 
representatives to lay before the legisla- 
ture a plan for general tuition; if those 
representatives, true to the interests of 
their constituents, had urged upon the 
legislative body the necessity of some 
grand change, and had pointed out some 
efficient method of improvement—the 
fact is, that they have rather been em- 
ploying that time in manufacturing some 
frivolous law, suited to the petit crimes 
resulting from the ignorance of the 
common people—which mighthave been 
employed in devising means to give 
those people an education above such 
crimes. ‘The exertions of individuals 
is no excuse for their inactivity; they 
owe society their own exertions, and 
something should awaken them to a 
sense of it. It may not be my province, 
but if I felt it my duty, I should, with- 
out fear of censure from any one, and 
in language that I could call my own, 
address them in something like the fol- 
lowing: 


To the members of the legislature of 


Pennsylvania, 
4a GENTLEMEN—With the submission 
to your situation, which the duty of a 
citizen requires, and in the right of ap- 
peal which that citizenship gives, I can- 
didly lay before you some of the duties 
which you have apparently neglected. 
It is not the mere privilege of legisla- 





tors to enact laws for the peace of theif 
constituents, but it is their duty to make 
such laws as will preserve their rights 
to those who follow them, 


It is the duty of a legislature, and it 
must be the most pleasing of all im- 
posed upon it, to encourage and pro- 
mote learning. I need noi labour to 
prove it; the requirement is notorious; 
you, at least, cannot be ignorant of that. 

Suffer me to inquire how far this has 
been complied with. Ido not address 
those who are ignorant of their duty, or 
negligent to discharge it. 

You are required to watch over the 
interest of the people. ‘Turnpikes in- 
tersect the country in every direction; 
we ford the broad and rapid streams on 
safe and elegantly constructed bridges. 
You can boast of a well modelled ju- 
diciary system, which is in every coun- 
ty ably conducted. Many of your pub- 
lic buildings are elegantly constructed; 
and the arts thus generally patronised. 
But where are your provisions for edu- 
cation? What means have you adopted 
to diffuse the blessings of learning 
among those whose ignorance is the pa- 
rent of their crime? I grant that some 
mean provisions have been made to edu- 
cate the children of the poor; but into 
such schools as these children are sent 
to, would one of you send his son? I 
respeft you higher than to believe it.— 
The systems of education for the poor 
and rich, in this state, where there is any 
system, are as different as their dress; 
the children of the poor are educated 
for poverty—those of the rich earl 
learn the distinction which wealth al- 
lows them. 


It is not in your favour that your ne- 


glected metropolis boasts to be the 
Athens of America:—of the learned of 
Philadelphia, how few are native citi- 
zens; and of that few, how many are 
there whe do not owe their education to 
the wealth of their parents or friends? 
I know not that the character which 
Philadelphia holds for science, may not 
be considered as a stain upon your body. 
Of the scientific of this state, many, 
very many, it is presumed, have been 
induced to settle here to make their ac- 
quirements useful to themselves, by dis- 
playing them where they were least un- 
derstvod, and hence, profitably exerted. 
{ grant, too, that in your neglect, and 
their own industry, men of the first 
standing in science have grown up 
among you, and done honour to the 
state—but these occasional instances, 


* Like angels’ visits, few, and far between,” 
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are very far from being subjects of fe- 
licitation to you; as the guardians of the 
people’s rights, you are not .to encou- 
rage extraordinary advantages In any 
set of citizens, but endeavour to dis- 
seminate every blessing as equally as 
possible. The science of your city 1s 
asatire on the rest of the state—the 
brilliancy of their acquirements casts a 
darker gloom upon the ignorance of 
those who look to you for the means of 
education. 

You have, it is to be feared, content- 
ed yourself with the idea that indivi- 
duals would remedy the evil; they have 
done much, but they work far below the 
fountain; their task to divert the stream, 
is laborious; you, who are at its head, 
may direct the current at your pleasure. 

While deliberating on the means to 
punish fraud and open guilt, would it be 
unworthy your wisdom to inquire, whe- 
ther these might not be prevented by a 
general diffusion of useful education— 
and how far you stand implicate in the 
guilt of those crimes which result from 
a want of early education. 


eset. 


THE STROLLER’S TALE. 


(Continued from page 141.) 











By this time suppose my entree fast 
approaching; the three-stringed fiddle 
had already played “* Moll in the Wad”’ 
over and over again; and a few solitary 
knocking of sticks had in vain attempt- 
ed to drown the squeak of the “ Duke 
of York’s March,” when at length our 
curtain rose—curtain, did I say, a piece 
of old sail cloth upon rings, which drew 
on one side, answered the purpose. We 
had no green-rooms, every particle of 
vegetative colour seemed banished our 
theatre. Whether or no our manager 
wished to revive the primeval simplici- 
ty of Shakspeare’s globe, I know not, 
but our properties really showed such a 
propensity. Ihad heard much of the 
fears which a young Roscian feels on 
behoiding a full house; this is a sensa- 
tion quite new to me: numbers invaria- 
bly gave me courage. Judge, then, of 


“my sensations on appearing to a house 


consisting of three orders:—a bad shil- 
ling, one admission for the loan of an 
old arm chair, for Cato’s soliloquy, and 
five or six shillings ready money. — It is 
true, it was a piteous wet night, such a 
one as— 


“*T would not turn out mine enemy’s dog;” 


but then the tradespeople were close to 
the theatre, and had they no desire to 
see the great actor from London? No! 





I found that they had already seen so 
many great actors from London, and so 
many “their first appearance on any 
stage,” that had even Mr. Kemble him- 
self been advertised to have played 
here, I much doubt, had he appeared 
himself in the town in propria persona, 
if our manager would have obtained an 
audience for his performance. 

But when I endeavoured to open my 
mouth, the dead silence with which I 
was received prevented my utterance; 
it had the effect of a charm upon me. I 
could not proceed; not a particle of my 
confusion did I feel abate, on hearing a 
laugh behind the scene; this came from 
a mischievous actress, who was not a 
little amused with my repeated bowing 
to this mo audience. At length the 
wrath of the manager, who exclaimed, 
from the wings, “ proceed,” and which 
he repeated aloud, with no small degree 
of acrimony, gave me fresh stimulus. 
I hemmed twice, placed my arms a 
kimbo, stroked my chin, adjusted my 
helmet, and began— 


*‘ The day is overcast, the morning lowers;” 


“ The evening you mean,” shouted out 
a country bumpkin, one of the audience; 
‘and you won’t pay us for a ducking to 
come to see you,” added he, encou- 
raged by the laugh he had raised against 
me. ‘This was too much for me; rage 
overcame me, and I had nearly behaved 
more like the son of Cato, than 
** A poor. player, 

Who struts and frets his hour upon the stage:” 
but my brother Marcus bade me _ be 
quiet. I whispered to him. A. wag 
called out “ encore;” the spectators be- 
gan to give me the “ ggose,” (a term for 
hissing) and I ran off, or at least would 
have run, hau there been room, to put 
such a thing into execution. However, 
I was relieved by my friend Cato, the 
manager, who [ at first dreaded to see; 
but he had been too often a spectator of 
such entrees and exits of mine to think 
much about it; he encouraged me to 
take spirit, and convinced me, by his 
arguments, that adversity was indeed 
the best school of philosophy—the best 
corrective of the blandishments of hope. 
An apology, on the score of illness, was 
made for “ Portius labouring under a 
dreadful cold,” it was received with 
that benevolence that is the characteris- 
tic of a country audience; and the mana- 
ger, instead of, as I thought, naturally, 
having shared in my disappointment, 
suffered the tragedy to finish without 
me; and equally, I dare say, to the sa- 
tisfaction of the audience. Never shall 
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I forget my feelings on that night; and, 
if I had been a mad enthusiast, the most 
hardened victim to vanity that ever 
breathed, I should for ever have felt 
my Incapacity, and been cured of my 


theatrical mania. What a woeful dif- 
ference did these children of Thespis 
exhibit, to what I had been used to wit- 
ness, and how nearly did they resemble 
their wagon-playing progenitor. Po- 
verty in every shape reigned supreme 
amongst them; and while they seemed 
to strain every nerve to please their au- 
ditors, scarce a single clap of encou- 
ragement was given to exhilirate their 
tired faculties. What could induce such 
a heterogenous set to have fancied they 
had theatrical powers, the god of ca- 
price can only define. Cato himself, 
enacted bya broad shouldered Irish- 
man, who did not always spake the 
speach 


‘** Trippingly o’er the tongue;” 
the high-spirited Juba played by a gen- 


tleman of seventy, who was paralytic, 
and who mouthed it like the town-crier; 
to which, in the same dress, he added 
the part of Marcus; while a little boy, 
the manager’s son, played the old Sem- 
pronius. ‘The rest of the characters 
were left out, I presume, by particular 
desire. 


* I’d as lieve the town-crier had spoke my words.” 


Lucia was also the daughter of our ma- 
nager, of the age of fourteen, and Mar- 
cia was in the way-— 


* That all women wish to be who love their lords.” 


Cato was dressed better than the great 
Mr. Quin. Our vests were formed by 
the women’s petticoats, pinned up all 
round; while our toga’s were, I fancy, 
formed of old cloaks, the refuse of Rose- 
mary Lane. 

Alas! where were my cheerful friends, 
crouding to gain the gratuitous boxes, 
the only boxes they ever sat in; where 
were the smiles of those damsels who 
paid nothing at the door to sour their 
criticism, who lavished encomiums on 
my figure— 


** All chop fallen!” 


What a severe triumph would it have 
been for my brother Crispin, the man I 
had despised, had he seen me now. 

It cost me two glasses of brandy and 
water, of which all my companions 
kindly partook, the gentle Marcia not 
excepted, before I could muster suffi- 
cient resolution to sing my song; how- 
ever, I got through it with so much 
spirit as to raise a few vagrant claps, 
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although some of these, I confess, were 
given me by my compeers; and I finish- 
ed my evening’s personification with 
more satisfaction to my employer than 
to myself. Chagrin was gnawing my 
vitals, and I retired, a victim of regret 
and disappointment. 

A night’s rest, however, brought back 
all my enthusiasm, and I began a new 
day with a renovation of faculties. I 
had some parts yet in which I doubted 
not I should shine, and recover all my 
lost honour, and be able to gain also pe- 
cuniary emolument. As _ things stood 
now i did not dare to mention any terms 
to the manager; and I felt also gratetul 
for the encouragement he had given me. 
{ had still some money left, with which 
I gave a dinner to my new acquaintan- 
ces, who really appeared, by their vo- 
racity, to inform me that this was a 
luxury that they were not often acquaint- 
ed with. Clean linen was even not 
wanted. ‘This feast settled a thousand 
little jealousies and heart-burnings, of 
which as many are engendered in the 
circle of a country theatre as may be 
met with in the green-room of a theatre 
royal. We did not play this evening; 
and as no money was taken at the door 
for their entertainment, my guests were 
not in a hurry to retire; and I will do 
them the justice to declare, that they 
exerted themselves to the utmost to 
amuse me. I was not back.sard in 
mirth: had a young noviciate seen us 
now, he might have been justified in as- 
suming the sock and buskin. But aias! 
this was only one of the gleams of sun- 
shine which, dearly purchased, occurred 
but seldom; the rest of our lives was— 


“ A blank, my lord.” 


However, at this place I remained, 
for I had no way of bettering my situa- 
tion; my money was exhausted, and the 
few creditors I had importunate. I had 
indeed appealed to my employer, in or- 
der to persuade him to raise my salary, 
or \o pay me part of a demand which he 
owed me. He professed every inclina- 
tion for my service, and to agree to my 
wishes, excepting one; this was his total 
want of cash; and I had so often re- 
ceived supplies from my mother, that a 
resource this way was impossible, and I 
became stupified with my situation. 

I have often heard that the first emo- 
tions of despair tend in some measure 
to rouse our faculties; and so it may 
where something is to be done, but I had 
nothing to do. To be sure the world 
was all before me, and Providence my 
guide; but how was I to avoid that star- 


brass key, a gilt broach, and a case knife. 
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vation which appeared to stare me in 
the face. I was reduced to the form of 
the starved apothecary, and 1 got the 
nickname of Master Slender, from the 
wags of the village. The case was al- 
tered to the general circumstance of 
itinerant players, which was, that I had 
the manager’s regard, but my dislike to 
him was tounded upon the most ration- 
al idea possible. He owned that I had 
great merit, but as— 


** Soft words butter no parsnips,” 


this could not pay me for my transcend- 
ant abilities; tor, as I have before hint- 
ed, he had not the wherewithal to buy 
his children bread. My creditors threat- 
ened to trouble me, I could not be so 
rude as to give them such trouble; I 
took the hint;— 


‘© A handkerchief held all the little I had;” 


nothing, I assure you, had been retained 
of my clothes but what was perfectly 
necessary; and in the middle of the 
night— 


** I took the road.” 


Behold tae then a * king of shreds and }, 


patches,” though I confess, I was not 
resigned enough to say— 


** Thank heaven, I am‘not without a ducat.” 


I strayed I knew not where, while 
the most gloomy thoughts occupied my 
soul. At one time I resolved to repent, 
and return to shop, but this my pride 
prevented me from doing. I depicted 
the scorn with which I imagined my re- 
turn would be greeted. Three shillings 
and fourpence was the utmost of my 
finances, and the only ornaments which 
I retained, and which could be turned 
to account was, a silver watch with a 


But it will, I am aware, be no smaii 
source of surprize to many an old stager, 
how I could think myself poor with 
such zmmense resources; but let it be re- 
membered that I was yet young in my 
profession, had just began to feel the 
want of those comfortable meals, which 
at home it was my lot to partake of:— 


“We all of us know what we are, 
But we none of us know what we may come to!” 


At length after 1 had wandered for 
some time, the light of day appeared, 
and after I had travelieda great part of 
the day, through a cross country, the 
busy haunts of men appeared in view, 
the distant chimnies were in sight, the 
spire of a church peeped between the 
trees. I entered a green lane—I ar- 
rived at the top—I passed the black- 





smith’s shop at the corner of the town, 


at which I arrived at five o’clock, on w 


wet day, fatigued, dejected, a solitary 
wanderer, and so exhausted with fast- 
ing, that I was obliged to enter a house 
for a little rest and refreshment. 

The rain drizzled down the window 
as I sat ina parlour ot a little pot-house, 
where no cheerful fire blazed on the 
hearth, to enliven me with its warmth, 
and the comfort of its appearance. I 
fixed my eyes on the rain as it continued 
to fall, till the question of Sir, did you 
call, roused my attention, and awoke 
me from my stupor. I was rash enough 
to order a pint of porter, with some 
bread and cheese; this composed my 
breaktast, dinner, and tea, and I greet- 
ed with warmth this homely fare, which, 
at one time, I should have rejected at 
home as a meal with the greatest dis- 
dain. Hunger gave it a zest, and while 
I enjoyed this bodily gratification, my 
mental sensations were also refreshed. 
I began more cheerfully to regard the 
future. 

(To be continued.) 


——D? 
ANECDOTE OF THE REV. S. AYSCOUGH. 


Dr. Ayscough one day, according to 
the rules of his office, as Assistant Li- 
brarian in the British Museum, attended 
through that grand magazine of curiosi- 
ties a party of ladies and a gentleman, 
all of whom, except one lady, were dis- 
posed to be highly pleased with what 
they saw; and really would have been 
so, if this capricious fair-one had not 
continually damped their gratification, 
with such exclamations as these: “ Oh, 
trumpery!-—come along—Lord, I see 
nothing worth looking at.” This lady 
being the handsomest of the group, Mr. 
A. (who, though an old batchelor, was 
a great admirer of beauty) at first fixed 
upon er as his temporary favourite, but 
soon had reason to transfer his particu- 
lar attentions to another, less handsome, 
but more amiable. On her continuing 
a similar strain of exclamations, uttered 
with correspondent looks and demeanor, 
he turned towards her and said, “ My 
sweet young lady, what pains you kind- 
ly take to prevent that fine face of yours 
from killing half the beaux in London:” 
and then directed his conversation, ex- 
planatory of the different objects before 
them, to the rest of the party. 

So much influence, however, she had 
over her companions, that, beaten as the 
round was to the doctor, she caused 
him to finish it considerably sooner than 
was either pleasant to his mind, or con- 
venient to the state and ponderosity of 
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his body. While in the last room, just 
before he made his parting bow, ad- 
dressing himself to her, with that suavity 
of nanner which was so peculiar to him, 
he smilingly said, ‘* Why, what a cross 
little puss you are!—Nothing pleases 
rou. Here are ten thousand curious 
and valuable things, brought at a vast 
expence from all parts of the world, and 
you turn up your nose at the whole of 
them. Do you think, with these airs, 
that that pretty face will ever get you a 
husband? Not if he knows you half an 
hour first. Almost every day of my 
life, and especially when attending la- 
dies through these rooms, I regret be- 
ing an old batchelor: for I see so many 
charming good tempered women, that I 
reproach myself for not trying to per- 
suade one of them to bless me with her 
company. But I can’t fall in love with 
you, and I'll honestly tell you I shall 
ity the man that does: for I’m sure 
you'll plague him out of his life.” 

During this singular valedictory 
speech (delivered with such pleasantry, 
that even the reproved could not take of- 
fence at it) the gentleman who was of 
the party looked now at the speaker and 
then at the lady, with considerable 
emotion, but said nothing: while she 
called up no small portion of lightning 
into a fine pair of dark eyes, and some 
transient flashes of it into her cheeks; 
and then, with her friends, (who affably 
wished their candid Ciceroni a good 
morning) withdrew. 

Somewhat more than a year after- 
wards, on going the same round again, 
the doctor was particularly pleased with 
one lady of the party: and that one be- 
ing the prettiest, he contrived, accord- 
ing to his wonted custom (as a sailor 
would say) soon “to near her.” Res- 
pectfully inquisitive concerning every 
object which time allowed her to notice, 
she asked a number of questions; and, 
most willingly, 


“He taught his lovely fair one all he knew:” 


while, in the most engaging manner, she 
drew the attention of her friends to 
many curiosities which they would 
otherwise have passed by unobserved. 
In short, as Dem Bishop Rundle says, 
she “ being disposed to be pleased with 
every thing, every thing conspired to 
please her.” Nor was less pleased her 
worthy and benevolent guide: who, 
while she was contemplating the rare 
beauties of nature, was contemplating, 
not ouly the charms of her person, but 
also those of her mind. At length, 





“the wonders ended,” he was about to 
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make his best bow, when the fascinating 
fair-one, with an arch smile (looking 
him rather askew in the face,) asked 
him, whether he remembered her? “No, 
ma’am,” said he, ‘ but I shall not easily 
forget you.” Then, linking her arm in 
that of a gentleman who was of the par- 
ty, she asked in the same engaging man- 
ner, whether he remembered /izm? To 
which he replied, he thought he did; 
but the gentleman looked better than 
when he saw him before. ‘ Now, sir,” 
said she, don’t you recollect once, in 
this very room, giving a lady, who was 
pleased with nothing and displeased 
with every thing, a smart lecture for her 
caprice and ill-temper?”—* Yes, ma’am, 
I do.”—* Well, sir, Jam that lady; or, 
I should rather ray, I was: for you have 
been the means, in the hands of Divine 
Providence, of making me a totally dif- 
ferent being to what I then was: and I 
am come to thank you for it. Your 
half-in-jest and half-in-earnest mode of 
jeproal caused me to know myself; and 
was of far more use than all that had 
been done before, im correcting a spoilt 
temper. After we had left you” (con- 
tinued she) *“* Good God! said I to my- 
self, if I appear so unamiable to a stran- 
ger, how must I appear to my friends; 
especially to those who are destined to 
live constantly. with me!”—You asked 
me, sir, if I expected ever to get a hus- 
band:—I then Aad one—-this gentleman 
——who was present at your just reproof: 
and I dare say he will join with me in 
thanking you for giving it so frankly 
and successfully.” 

The*husband then cordially repeated 
his acknowledgements to him, for hav- 
ing been instrumental in contributing so 
largely to their mutual felicity: “a feli- 
city,” said he, “which (should, any 
thing lead you, sir, into the neighbour- 
hood of. ) you will gratify, extreme- 
ly, both myself and my wife, if you will 
call and witness.”——Then, leaving his 
address, and he and his lady shaking 
Mr. A. by the hand, they departed. 

Here, surely, was a heroic triumph 
over temper: and, as the wise king ob- 
serves, “greater” does this sensible 
and candid woman seem, “in ruling 
her spirit, than he that taketh a city.” 








Calumny. 


Much ill is rarely spoken of a person 
who has few or no pretensions to be 
prawets the reason of which is, that ca- 
umny and spleen are rarely directed 
against any object, except where there is 
evident superiority of merit. 
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Letter jrom an Artist toa Lashionable 
Physician. 

Dear Doctor—You begin to be- 
come a celebrated character, which I 
conclude from certain signs that seldom 
deceive. People are every where in- 
quiring what kind of a man you are— 
what singularities you have—and how 
you look, both when you are pleased and 
out of temper. One who excites the 
public curiosity to such a degree, cannot 
tail to become a great man, that is to 
say, his portrait wil] iniallibly be en- 
graved; and as it can make no diflerence 
to you whether I or any other artist 
engrave yours, I hope you will not re 
fuse me the honour of doing it. As I 
have a knack at sketching portraits, be- 
sides being an engraver, I shall call 
very soon to look at you, and if you have 
any visible deformities, you may rely 
upon my discretion. A good designer 
is a real doctor, who cures in the best 
manner all the defects of celebrated peo- 
ple. I have made drawings of at least 
fifty hump-backed men of letters, but 
have never vet delineated a single hump. 
In the engraving they all appear as stiff, 
straight, and slim as rushlights. If you 
happen io have but gone eye, I should 
take your portrait from the favourable 
side. But heaven grant that you may 
have a good nose! No cure in the whole 
art of portrait-painting, is so difficult as 
to make a crooked nose straight; and 
unluckily the nose must not be omitted, 
because, from some ridiculous prejudice 
or other, people consider it a disgrace 
to be without one. Supposing, however, 
your nose were crooked, never mind 
that; I shall contrive to present the best 
side of it to the spectator. If you squint, 
I shall be heartily glad of the circum- 
stance; for in that case we may direct 
one eye to the theory, and the other to 
the practice of physic, as you have writ- 
ten on both: so that indeed it would al- 
most be a pity if you did not squint.— 
Be this as it will, you may safely trust 
me with your person, for I do assure 
you it will fall into good hands. 
a lear ed doctor have I engraved, even 
among those who are daily preaching, 
that vanity is a more deadly disease 
than the plague, and have adorned them 
with so many beauties and pertections 
as nature seldom lavishes upon a phi- 
losopher. I understand the art of ba- 
nishing freckles and pimples from the 
face for ever, to restore to the aged the 
charms of youth, and to inflxte the dul- 
lest pedant with vanity. I give soul to 
the face and genius tothe eyes. Leta 
man be ever so stupid, if he has but 
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written a single essay, he is transformed 
by my art into a fashionable author. I 
make periwigs which no judge, noteven 
the chancellor himself, need be ashamed 
of; and when a person can afford to sub- 
join a motto to his title, I place over his 
head the figure of Fame, with two 
trumpets and distended cheeks, resem- 
bling a pair of kettle-drums; while all 
the implements and materials of the 
sciences are poured forth at his feet, 
that he may brood over them like a hen 
over her eggs. I earnestly recommend 
you to make trial of my skill, and am, 
&e. &c, HoGARTHULUS, 
—2 +e 


METHOD OF BLEACHING STRAW. 


The common mode of whitening 
straw, which has been for some time 
the basis of an elegant manufacture, is 
by stoving it with sulphur; in other 
words, exposing it to sulphurous acid in 
the nascent state. I do not know that 
Berthollet’s improvement in the art of 
bleaching has ever been applied to straw 
in this country; but I am informed that 
Mr. Fischer, of Vienna, has availed 
himself of it with the greatest success: 
his method is, to dip the straw in a so- 
lution of muriatic acid, saturated with 
potash. The straw is thus rendered 
very white, and is said not to be liable 
to wear yellow; at the same time, that 
its flexibility is increased. [Lon. Mag. 





MRS. CHARKE, 
DAUGHTER OF COLLEY CIBBER. 


It is well known that Colley Cibber 
had a daughter named Charlotte, who, 
like him took to the stage; her subse- 
quent life was one continual series of 
misfortune, affliction and distress, which 
she sometimes contrived a little to alle- 
viate by the productions of her pen. 
About the year 1755, she had worked 
up a novel for the press, which the wri- 
ter accompanied his friend the book- 
seller to hear read; she was at this time 
a widow, having been married to one 
Charke, a musician, long since dead. 
Her habitation was a wretched thatched 
hovel, situated on the way to Islington 
in the purlieus of Clerkenwell Bride- 
well, not very distant from the New 
River Head, where at that time it was 
usual for the scavangers to leave the 
cleansings of the streets. The night 


preceding a heavy rain had fallen, which 
rendered this seat of the muses almost 
inaccessible, so that in our approah we 
got our white stockings inveloped with 
mud up to the very calves, which fur- 
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nished an appearance much in the fash- 
ionable style of half boots.—We knock- 
ed at the door (not attempting to pull 
the latch string) which was opened by 
a tall, meagre, ragged figure, with a 
blue apron, indicating, what else we 
might have doubted, the feminine gen- 
der, A perfcct model for the copper 
captain’s tattered landlady; that deplo- 
rable exhibition of the fair sex, in the 
comedy of Rule-a-wife. She with a 
torpid voice and hungry smile desired 
us to walk in.—The first object that 
presented itself was a dresser, clean, it 
must be confessed, and furnished with 
three or four delf plates, two brown 
platters, and underneath an earthen pip- 
kin, and a black pitcher with a snip out 
ofit. ‘To the right we perceived and 
bowed to the mistress of the mansion 
sitting on a maimed chair under the 
mantle piece, by a fire, merely sufficient 
to put us in mind of starving. On one 
hob sat a monkey, which by way of 
welcome chattered at our going in; on 
the other a tabby cat, of melancholy as- 
pect! and at our author’s feet on the 
flounce of her dingy petticoat reclined 
a dog, almost a skeleton! he raised his 
head and eagerly staring with his blear- 
ed eyes, saluted us with a snarl. “ Have 
done, Fidele! these are friends.”? The 
tone of her voice was not harsh; it had 
something in it humble and disconso- 
late; a mingled effort of authority and 
pleasure—Poor soul! few were her visi- 
tors of that description—no wonder the 
creature barked!—A magpie perched 
on the top ring of her chair, not an un- 
comely ornament! and on her lap was 
placed a mutilated pair of bellows—the 
pipe was gone—an advantage in their 
present office, they served as a succe- 
daneum for a writing desk, on which 
lay displayed her hopes and treasure, 
the manuscript of her novel. Her ink- 
stand was a broken tea-cup, the pen 
worn to a stump; she had but one! A 
rough deal board with three hobbling 
supporters was brought for our conveni- 
ence, on which without farther ceremo- 
ny we contrived to sit down and enter 
upon business.x—The work was read, 
remarks made,alterations agreed to, and 
thirty guineas demanded for the copy. 
The squalid handmaiden, who had been 
an attentive listener, stretched forward 
her tawny length of neck with an eye of 
anxious expectation! —The bookseller of- 
fered five!—The authoress did not ap- 
pear hurt; disappointments had render- 
ed her mind callous; however, some al- 
tercationensued. ‘This was the writer’s 
first initiation into the mysteries of bibli- 





opolisn and the state of authorcraft. H« 
seeing both sides pertimacious, at length 


interposec, and at his imstance, the wa- 
ry haberdasher of literature doubled his 
first offer, providing his friend present 
would pay a moiety and run half the 
risk; which was agreed to. ‘Thus mat. 
ters were accommodated seemingly to 
the satisfaction of all parties; the lady’s 
original stipulation of fifty copies for 
herself being previously acceeded to. 
Such is the story of the once admired 
daughter of Colley Cibber, who was 
born inaffluence, and educated with care 
and tenderness, her servants in livery, 
and a splendid equipage at her com- 
mand, with swarms of time-serving sy- 
cophants officiously buzzing in her train; 
yet unmindful of her advantages and im- 
provident in her pursuits, she finished 
the career of her miserable existence on 


a dunghill. 


ee ee 


Languages. 


Macklin the comedian having a dis- 
pute with Doctor Johnson, the philoso- 
pher made a Greek quotation; “ Sir,” 
said Macklin, “ I do not understand 
Greek.” “ A man who argues,” re- 
plied Johnson, ‘ should understand 
every language.”—“ Very well !” re- 
joined Macklin, “ very well!” and gave 
him a speech from the Irish. 

—— +o 
A definition from a dictionary. 

The following definition of one word, 
which is in an abridgement of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, must be extremely instruc- 
tive toa foreigner who is studying our 
language, and convince him that the 
English are very sparing of their words. 
“ Cock, male of a bird; form of a hat; 
part of a gun; notch of an arrow; spout 
to draw beer; small heap of hay.” 


ED ¢ Garman 


A monk, who was travelling, came to 
the house of a poor curate, and asked 
for entertainment. The curate received 
him in the best manner in his power, but 
his dinner was served in earthen ware, 
with pewter spoons, and iron forks, &c. 
The monk, who was fond of ease and 


comfort, was not pleased with this sim- 


plicity, and opening his valise, drew 
from it, plates, knives and spoons, of 
silver, and placed them on the table. 
The curate observing this display, said 
to him, ‘ Reverend both of us 
together would ma 1e excellent 
monk,’ ‘* And why so?” * Because you 
make vows of poverty, and I keep them.’ 
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and Wit. 

use her. beauty 
it not to appear to 
sed.either one or 
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A womark 

like her wit: 

know that she} 
the other. 









meme 
There are many persons who have 
genius without knowing that they pos- 
sess it: some unexpected incident must 
apprise them of it. ‘hey may be com- 
ared to those flowers which are kept 
closed by cold but which a single ray of 
the sun may cause to expand in all their 
beauty. It was somewhat late in life, 
when love unfolded the genius of the 
great Corneille. 
ED > Gece 
Those who are the victims of calum- 


4 ny may be compared to the inhabitants 


of a city taken in the night, who are 
slain in their sleep. 
— +a 
THE FAMISHED ARAB. 

An Arab, wandered in the desart, 
had not eat for two days, and saw him- 
self on the point of perishing for hun- 
ger. In passing near one of those wells 
where the caravans stop to water their 
camels, he saw on the sand a small 
leathern bag. He took it up; he felt it; 
“ Alla be praised,” said he, * I believe 
it is dates or nuts.”’ Full of this de- 
lightful expectation, he hastened to open 
the bag; but at the sight of its contents, 
“ Alas! (cried he, in a sorrowful ac- 
cent) it is nothing but pearls.” 


PHILADELPHIA, 


JUNE 20, 1818. 











MR. CLAY. 


The conduct of the honourable Mr. 
Clay, relative to the South American 
independence, has excited some inter- 
est among the editors of the political 
journals of the day. . Not interesting 
ourselves in politics, we of course care 
but little who is in, or who out, and cer- 
tainly have no concern with Mr. Clay 
as a politician; nor even with the dinner 
which was lately given him by his con- 
stityents in Kentucky, excepting to hope 
that the viands suited the palate of the 
epicure better than the language of the 
letters of imvitation and acceptance, 
the ear of the grammarian.—* I should 
indeed,” sayguMipG@lay, “ have greatly 
mistaken ¥ they Aad have seen 











overnor Plummer 
© New Hampshire, 
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Strongly recommend- 


his excellency 





ed the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt—he also laid before the house se- 
veral communications from Jeremy Ben- 
tham, of England, respecting a written 
code to take the place of the common 
law. 


The inhabitants of Boston have voted 
to increase the number of schools in that 
town, and appropriated a considerable 
sum for that purpose. Some of the no- 
tional editors of that place, appear to 
be anxious to have the Lancasterian 
system adopted. We would recommend 
them to leave system-mongering; they 
can never do better than to pursue their 
present mode, Let them be content, 
and learn from the experience of othe: 
towns and cities; ceremony and forms 
may tickle the good people of Boston 
for a little while; but they, like the in. 
habitants of this city, will soon find 
that the “sober certainty” of a little 
learning, would be of more consequenc« 
to the children than all the manuals of 
those ephemeral places called “ high 
schools” and “* modei schools”’. 





Roman Villa in Oxfordshire.—The 
Roman Villa discovered near Stones- 
field, 11 miles from Oxford, was firs‘ 
pointed out in 1816, by the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, the vicar of that parish. By 
the assistance of that gentleman and of 
the duke of Marlborough, on whose 
estate the villa stands, extensive disco- 
veries have been made. ‘The building 
incloses about three acres of land; th: 
persystile on every side of the quadran- 
gle is very evident, as are divisions 0! 
forty-seven rooms. ‘The pavements ar 
tesselated, and in good condition. On 
of them in a large room is perfect. Th« 
tesser@ are so exactly laid together, go 
beautifully varied, and the pattern sc 
correct and elegant, that the best floor- 
cloth is not painted with moré accuracy 
or beauty. The pattern is one which 
frequently appears on our modern floor- 
cloths. 

Ihe baths are completely excavated, 
and the Aypocousts and flues, by which 
they warmed the rooms in the manner 
we have adopted for hot-houses, are ap- 
parent. The largest rooms seem to be 
about 40 by 25; one is exactly 28 by 24: 
a proportion, in which the length ex 
ceeds the width, much less than in mo- 
dern 7 ns. Nothing has vet been 
found je precise date of the villa;. 
ted, are those of Con. 
MSreat, who was Ceasar it 
ugustus from 308 to 327.— 
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regard to these remains of antiquity. 
At present, the remains of pillars and 
the tesselated pavements are covered 
with mould, to protect them from frost, 
which are particularly injurious to the 
atter by loosening the tessera. 
London paper. 
2s oe 

Curiosities. —A person on reading an 
article extracted from the Westchester 
Herald, relative to a toad being found 
in the olid part of a cedar, called at 
this office and related the following cir- 
cumstance: 

Seventeen years ago he (the inform- 
int) was digging a well at Newburg, 


and after digging through five feet of 


earth and blasting through eleven feet 
of slate rock, a small living turtle, near- 
ly the size and about the thickness of a 
dollar, was found. It was very soft, 
but on exposure to the air soon became 
hard, and was delivered to John De- 
wint, esq. of Fishkill. On relating this 
to a gentleman he expressed no sur- 
prise, but stated a fact which he said 
was well authenticated—that a person 
who had marble jambs to his house, 
often heard the croaking of a toad, 
whenever the fire became warm; and at 
length was induced to take out the piece, 
and on breaking it discovered a living 
toad closely bedded in the marble. 
N.Y Col. 
—2 +o 

It is stated upon the authority of the 
most intelligentnavigators, that upwards 
of 20,000 square miles of ice have dis- 
appeared from the Greenland seas within 
the last two years. The approximation 
of such an immense body of ice to the 
shores of Europe and America, may in 
a great measure account for the asto- 
nishing changes which the temperature 
of both hemispheres has undergone. 

Charleston Times. 
: —— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Pilgrim’s Story was some time 
since received, its length alone, pre- 
cludes its insertion for the present. 

Several poeticai favours have been in 
type for some time, which shall appear 
in their turn, 

Elizabeth, Clairville, and several of 
our regular contributors, have furnished 
us with poetry on various subjects, 
which shall appear in our next. 

Eusebius’ elegant effusion, in due 
tame—we shall hold him to his promise. 
} Our correspondents will bear in mind 
that, as nearly as possible, we shall en- 
deevour to insert their favours im the 








e of Marlborough shows a great order of receiving them. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
== 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 





SONG. 
TO LOUISA Btt***tT. 
AIR—** MOORE’S VALE OF AVOCA.” 


There is not in this rude scene a being so dear 
As the girl, in whose eve, breaks the desolate tear; 
O—the purest delights of this bosom must die, 
When the beam is forgotten, empearl’d in that eye. 


* Tis not the sad soul-drop that woman’s breast pours, 
When neglect is inflicted by him she adores; 

Nor when lonely seif-grief concentrates its lees— 
No—no, it is magic more witching than these. 


*Tis the sanctified mourner, induced to the lid, 

Which would close that its guest from the world 
mig!t be hid; 

When the heart is too conscious, all efforts are vain, 

‘That struggle to lighten another’s of pain. 


Blest! blest be that maiden——long-—long may her soul 
in the glorified waves of philanthropy roll, 
And when all that can blight of mortality—dies, 
May a tribute as precious embalm where she lies. 
M’DONALD CLARKE. 
Plainfield, June, 1817. 


—-— oo 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


SONG 
TD B** *, 


1 return’d—’twas night—twelve months had elaps’d, 
Since necessity’s scowlings compell’d 

My faltering footsteps to wander from her, 

Whose breast all my happiness held. 


Lightnings—those gleams of Immanuel’s eye, 

On the paths of eve’s showers were seer 

They lit the pale mournfulness R***’s cheek wore, 
And illumin'd our favourite scene. 


The sky waters sunk! —from Heaven there came, 
Like the smile that hails virtue above, 

The soul of a rapturous moon beam intense, 
That murmur’d—'tis madness to love. 


We sigh’d—my heart swoon’d away in its niche, 
I felt the rank dregs of remorse, 
As something re-echo’d, tho’ love may bewitch, 


Every pulse must stagnate in her loss. 
M’DONALD CLARKE. 


Philadelphia, June 14, 1818. 


-——2> 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


THE CHYMICAL DECOMPUSITION, 


One day I form’d a wondrous project 
To work by chymistry and logie, 
Always applying well my knowledge, 
For public weal and good of eollege; 
And have, if 1 am not mistaken, 
Done more for science than Boyle or Bacon, 
I long a smoky garret rented, 
Therefore, with smoke, I’m highly seented, 
As zood 2s Bacon, and far better, 
In every sense of word or letter: 
Like Dr. Caustie, worthy sage, 
I’m born to gild the iron age; 
My name, should gentry e’er inquire, 
Is octor Ebenezer Lyre. . 
i put a note, Sir, cut and sliced, 
To steep in some pure nitric acid; 


_ Hope, joy, for me, once more salt : 





Then, by a process called filtration; 
Familiar through the chymic nation, 
I waited for chrystalization: 

No chrystals pure I could obtain, 
And waited many «ays in vain. 

But as all chymists sometimes miss it 
And try again, so—ergo licet.— 

I have a long time since suppos’d, 
Bank notes might soon be decompos’d; 
Tom said he’d truly thank me, if 
I’d prove their base a handkerchief. 
By sound induction ’twould oceur 
To chymists all, without demur, 

A ffinitas omnes facet, 

> Tween divers substances and acid. 
To work went I and pour’d into it, 
Some very nose contiguous fluid; 
Directly, by a mystic process, 

A silken cloth for blowing noses, 
Whipt out in primal glory, 

Such as your honours hold before ye— 
Yes, as a flea or bright sky rocket, 
Out flew this tenant of the pocket. 

A scheme for merchants I will mention, 
Well worthy of their high attention, 
That they should all stray dollars stop, 
And drain the country to a drop, 
Then send to India in the trade 
Of silk—Whay, then their fortune’s made: 
For, call on me, Parnassean row, 

The highest street in town, you know, 
Always at home, I'll wait, with pleasure, 
On your honours (when at leisure) 
To teach in mystic art the trade, 
By which bank notes are easy fhade. 
For three weeks only, Positive, 
Do I my bank-note lectures give; 
From half past nine till two each day, 
And take silk handevehiefs for pay. 
The converse of a rule i is true, 
’Tis plain the doctrine’s nothing new— 
If then bank notes are decomposed, 
They surely may be recomposed. 
CHARLES. 
-——— + oe 

For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
I love to view, when in the west 
Bright Phebus slowly sinks to rest, 
The radiant hues that paint the sky, 
In tints of ev’ry varied dye; 
To see them glow—then, ray by ray, 
To see them quickly fade away; 
For then I think, alas! on me, 
Hope beam’d thus bright and transiently. 


And when the moon in silver pride, 
Thro’ the blue heavens, is seen to glide, 
1 love to view the wandering cloud, 

Her radiant orb in darkness shroud; 

For then I think, thus sorrow’s gloom 
Veils joys which once, for me, did bloom. 


‘But more I love her orb to view, 


When from that cloud of darksome hue, 
Darting with undiminish’d rays, 


‘Thro’ the blue heavens, again she strays; 


Fer then I think, the clouds of woe, 


© That settle on my prospects now, 


Ah! will not shade my life forever; 
But soon, perchance, those clouds shall sever, 
And, bursting from their darklmg gloom, 
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In groves, where d had spread 
Her beauteous flowers, h€r odourous bed, 
W here bees for dewy nectar sped, 

I sought a calm retreat: 

Thither, to smooth the brow of care, 

And ’waken gentle transports there, 
Forgetting all the woes I share, 

*Mid flowers beneath my feet. 


The trees umbrageous waved in air, 
And lull’d to rest my ev’ry care; 

Oh! Morpheus held his seeptre there, 
And sooth’d to easeful rest. 
Imagination wander’d far, 

Ascending her ethereal car, 

Flew like the bright aberrant star, 
That glow’d o’er climes the blest. 


When flitted ev’ry cloud away, 

And shining as the light of day, 

Was station’d where the Saviour lay, 
That magii might adore: 

Oh! star divine, in ether bright, 

Shed now thy mild unerring light, 

And piercing through the shades of night, 
Direct us to the babe once more. 


Imagination wings the soul, 

Where astral orbs celestial roll, 5 
A canopy from pole to pole, 

Th’ expanse where augels are; 

Ral’d by retigion’s sway divine, 
Prophetic here on earth thou’d shine, 
Immortal laurels then be thine, 

Thou emblem of the holy star. 


Thou breath’st serene in poet's line, 
Where oft Parnassean beauties shine, 
Selected by the tuneful Nine, 

That strike in awe the sacred: lyre. 
Moses, with inspiration crown’d, 

In mute amazement gaz’d around, 
And raptur’d ev’ry sense was drown’d, 
Save chasten’d faney’s sacred fire. 


Chasten’d by truth’s unerring sway, 
*Tis by the mild and genial ray, 

That brightning like the blaze of day, 
Each sense of darkness lights; 
Imagination, be it thine 

To animate the poet’s line, 

And blooming on the earth to shine 
The inspirer of the poet’s rites. 


Cimmerian sprite in dark erray, 
That poisons all the joys of day; 
Oh! banish her dark train away, 
And visionary sorrow: 

Ral’d by imperial Hope divine, 

Let her fair hand enlock with thine, 
In mutual happy influence join, 
And brighten up to-morrow. 


CHARLES. 
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